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THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membership fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
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ing aid users, true stories about those 
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Summary of the Groningen Congress on 
the Education of the Deaf 


By Epna Simon Levine, Pu.D. 


Roysl Institution for Deaf-mutes. 

Groningen (Holland), the 
honour to invite you to attend the Inter- 
national Congress on the Education of 
Deaf-mutes, which will be held at Gronin- 
gen on the occasion of the 160th anniver- 
sary of the Institute, which was founded 
on April 14, 1790, by the Walloon clergy- 
man, Dr. Henri Daniel Guyot. 

“The great development and improve- 
ment of the education of the deaf and 
dumb during recent years and in different 
countries form a timely inducement to ex- 
change ideas and experiences at interna- 
tional level. 

“The Dutch nation has ever endeavored 
to further and encourage international con- 
tact in the cultural field, and it would feel 
honoured and gratified to welcome, at this 
first post-war congress on the education of 
deaf-mutes, the representatives of a great 
many countries.” 

This was the invitation I received during 
April of this past school year which ulti- 
mately resulted in my attending the Con- 
gress, June 5-10, 1950, and enjoying there- 
by one of my most stimulating profes- 
sional experiences. Until this time, my 
contact with fellow-workers from abroad 
had been largely of the “observer and ob- 
served” type. They had made the long 
journey to America to gather information; 
to observe methods and techniques; to see 
what we in America were up to. I had 
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been among the “observed.” The invitation 
from Groningen offered an opportunity to 
turn the tables, as it were—to learn more 
about the methods, problems and general 
“know-how” of our foreign colleagues. This 
was indeed an inducement. I yielded en- 
thusiastically. 
Attendance 

So did many other workers in the field 
of the deaf from all over the world. When 
the Congress was officially opened, there 
were over two hundred delegates present 
from twenty-four countries. These countries 
were: 


Australia Italy 

Austria Luxembourg 
Belgium Mexico 
Brazil The Netherlands 
Canada Norway 
Ceylon Portugal 
Denmark South Africa 
France Spain 
Germany Sweden 
Great Britain Switzerland 
Ireland Trinidad 
Indonesia United States 


Truly an International Congress! 


The Program 
The work done by the various Program 
Committees of the Congress was, in the 
opinion of everyone present, of heroic pro- 
portions. The problems of differences in 
language, of securing lodgings for the 
numerous delegates, of field visits, lectures, 
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amusements and recreation, and many in- 
dividual problems too numerous to men- 
tion, were all handled by them with equal 
aplomb. The delegates themselves, thus 
relieved of a potentially vast source of 
petty worries and burdens, were entirely 
free to enjoy the program, the hospitality 
and charm of Groningen, and informal 
meetings with one another in an exchange 
of views and experiences. A feeling of 
warm good-fellowship pervaded the Con- 
gress—a feeling which was completely im- 
pervious to any disagreements or diver- 
gencies in viewpoint which arose. 

The body of the program consisted of 
three main parts: first. the lectures, held 
at the beautiful and historic University of 
Groningen; second, a field visit to the 
Groningen School for the Deaf, where 
there were observations of classes and ex- 
hibitions of pupils’ work and of numerous 
rare and precious volumes from the Guyot 
Library; and third, recreation. 


Lectures 


With regard to the first section of the 
program —the lectures—a_ particularly 
critical question had to be settled, as at 
all international gatherings, well before the 
Congress met: namely, what language plan 
to adopt so as to achieve maximum under- 
standing of the various papers presented on 
the part of so highly multilingual an audi- 
ence. It was settled in the following man- 
ner: English, French, and German were 
selected as the three conference languages, 
and the speakers could choose whichever 
‘they wished to employ in presenting their 
papers. In addition, booklets containing 
printed summaries of the lectures were dis- 
tributed among the members of the audi- 
ence. These booklets were also printed in 
the three conference languages so that the 
members of the audience could follow the 
content of the lectures with the booklet as 
guide whenever necessary. Thus, a speaker 
might address the conference in one lan- 
guage and various members of the audi- 
ence follow him in another. Discussion 
from the floor was also confined to the 
conference languages; and although this 
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constituted a hardship to some of the mem- 
bers present, it did succeed in effecting 
greater comprehension all around. The 
papers presented at the Congress, the re- 
spective authors and countries they repre- 
sented were as follows: 
Belgium 
A Commentary on the Belgian Method 
of Training the Organs of Speech and 
on the Development of Speech. Ways 
in Which This Method is Applied in 
the Provincial School for the Deaf, 
Mute, Blind, and Amblyopic at Ber- 
chem-Sainte-Agathe. 
—M. A. VANGOIDSENHOVEN 
Text-Books in the Schools for the Deaf 
—M. Raymonp Saussus 
Denmark 
The Influence of Non-Character Defects 
on Character—Mac. S. DoHNn 
England 
The Present Position of the Education 
of the Deaf in England—Miss B. M. 
ELLIOTT 
The State and the Deaf—Mr. Epwarp 
EVANS 
The Training of Teachers of the Deaf 
in the University of Manchester — 
Pror. Dr. A. W. G. Ewine 
The Ascertainment of Deafness in Chil- 
dren Under Five Years of Age and 
Their Response to Home Training— 
Mrs. IRENE R. Ewinc 
A New Method of Learning by Direct 
Experience—Mr. JAMES LUMSDEN 
Auditory Training and the Development 
of Speech in Deaf Children — Dr. 
T. J. Watson 
France 
Paper—Messrs. Janin, GAUTIE, Got and 
ZIEGLER 
I. Measuring and Use of Residual 
Hearing 
II. System of Rotation and Speciali- 
zation of Teachers 
III. Experiments with the Oscillo- 
graph During the Speech Instruction 
of the Deaf 
Holland 
Deaf or Hard of Hearing—Dr. Henk C. 
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Psychological Examination in the Prac- 
tice of Deaf-Mute Education—PRor. 
Dr. J. SNIJDERS 


Electric Amplifiers for Deaf Children— 


J. C. VAN OVERBEEK 
Norway 
After-Care for the Deaf in Norway— 
Mrs. AstrRI PUNTERVOLD BJORNSEN 
Sweden 
Language-Teaching in Schools for the 
Deaf: Psychological Aspects — IvAR 
M. INGVARSSON 
Switzerland 
The Forms in Which Language Manifests 
Itself, and Their Use in the Education 
of the Deaf—Dr. E. Bieri 
Speech Instruction of the Deaf-Mute 
Child According to the Principle of 
Totality—J. Cur. MULLER 
United States 
Higher Education of the Deaf — Dr. 
LeonarD M. ELstab 

The very titles of the papers listed above 
reveal the major trends in the education 
of the deaf abroad. Of particular interest 
to this writer was the close similarity in 
trends, stands, and problems between 
America and Europe, notwithstanding the 
terrible drains of the war years overseas. 
The main trends of thought revealed at the 
Congress were: (1) acknowledgement and 
acceptance of the oral method as the major 
technique in the education of the deaf; (2) 
an increasing focus of attention upon the 
ascertainment, use and education of resi- 
dual hearing; (3) increasing stress upon 
“natural” language development; and (4) 
greater efforts in the direction of preschool 
education. 

Two problems with which we here in 
America are also all too familiar were 
stressed—but not solved—at the Congress. 
They are: (1) the problem of those chil- 
dren who do not profit from oral instruc- 
tion; and (2) the shifting and dynamic 
relationships between the terminologies 
“deaf” and “hard of hearing” and hew to 
designate and describe these groups more 
accurately. (With regard to terminology. 
the constant use of “mute” and “dumb” at 
the Congress was a serious source of irri- 
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tation to this writer, as it is, no doubt, to 
the reader as well. But more of this anon). 
Another serious problem of our foreign 
colleagues is the lack of material equip- 
ment and supplies with which we, here in 
America are so blessed. How fortunate we 
are can be truly appreciated only by seeing 
under what material handicaps our for- 
eign colleagues are carrying on their splen- 
did achievements. 

An outstanding lag in provision for the 
deaf appeared to exist in the areas of edu- 
cational and vocational opportunity for 
the adolescent and adult deaf in other 
countries as compared with America. Dr. 
Elstad’s paper describing such provision 
here at home was received with interest. 

Finally, an important acknowledgement 
that was particularly gratifying to this 
writer’s psychological soul was made at the 
opening address of the Congress, to the 
effect that more and more were workers 
in the field of the deaf turning to the 
psychologist to enlist the aid of this spe- 
cialty in making plans and finding the 
answers. The Keynote of this Congress, it 
was stated, was “Method”; of the next, it 
was hoped, “Psychology.” I was pleased! 
I was not happy, however, about a point 
mentioned previously, namely, the constant 
use of the terms “deaf-mute” and“ deaf-and- 
dumb” at the Congress. At an appropriate 
time in the proceedings, I voiced my 
thoughts upon the subject—pointing out 
the paradox of discussing the “speech” of 
the “dumb” and “mute”; mentioning what 
a sad commentary the continued use of 
these terms was upon the skill and efforts 
of speech teachers and the excellence of 
their results; and indicating the social 
stigma involved in the use of these terms 
upon the deaf themselves. I ended by sub- 
mitting a formal motion before the Con- 
gress to the effect that the terms “mute” and 
“dumb” when referring to the deaf be de- 
clared obsolete and that the word deaf alone 
suffice. When put to vote, the major por- 
tion of the audience supported the motion; 
but since it was not carried unanimously, 
a compromise motion was submitted where- 
by each country present would agree to. 
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appoint a special committee for the pur- 
pose of considering the main motion more 
intensively, and vote at a future date. This 
compromise was carried unanimously. As 
1 have already mentioned, even the dis- 
agreements were handled amicably. 


Field Trip 


There is nothing as appealing as a field 
visit to punctuate and underscore a series 
of lectures; and the visit to the Groningen 
“Instituut voor Doofstommen” was highly 
welcomed by all at the Congress. Here at 
this homey, sunshiny, spic-and-span school 
we saw the living examples of our talks 
which made both more vivid and meaning- 
ful. Guides had been designated from 
among the Institute’s teaching staff for the 
purpose of escorting “common language” 
groups of delegates throughout the school; 
to explain what we were about to see; and 
to answer questions. An exhibition of the 
work of the vocational students, both past 


- and present, had been arranged; and a 


particularly exciting exhibition of a num- 
ber of rare old books on deafness from the 
Guyot Library were on display to the de- 
light of all bibliophiles present. Most ap- 
pealing of all, however, were the actual 
class-room demonstrations. These included 
speech and speechreading, acoustic work, 
language development, arithmetic, and vo- 
cational studies. The classes demonstrated 
covered a wide age range and included the 
bright, the average, the slow-learning, and 
children with special problems. 

Holland is a child-centered country. One 
can see it and feel it all about: in the 
chubby, rosy-cheeked, laughing faces of 
the children; in the child-adult relation- 
ship; in the planning for the children’s 
welfare; in the “progressive” attitudes 
toward children. The deaf pupils we ob- 
served also reflected this child-centeredness. 
Much was expected of them, it is true; but 
much was given them by their teachers in 
affection, training and understanding. It 
was with great reluctance that we con- 
cluded our visit to the sunny, cheery In- 
stitute with its lovable pupils and _ its 
superb teachers. 
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Recreation 


With a full schedule of lectures, field 
trips, etc., it might appear that the mem- 
bers of the Congress could scarcely have 
had more than the bare opportunity for 
bidding “Good day” to one another before 
having to dash off to the lecture hall. This 
potential state of affairs was obviated 
through the recreational measures taken by 
the Entertainment Committee with a wise 
eye toward providing us with pleasurable 
opportunities for becoming better ac- 
quainted with our hosts and with each 
other. Such opportunities included: an 
Official Reception by the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Royal Institute for the Deaf, 
followed by a social gathering; an Official 
Reception of the delegates by the Nether- 
lands Government; a Reception by the 
Municipality of Groningen; several motor- 
coach excursions; and a formal closing 
luncheon on June 10, 1950. Numerous in- 
formal discussion groups grew out of ac- 
quaintanceships made at the more formal 
functions. These were most enjoyable, for 
it was at these smaller meetings that the 
“hammer and tongs” approach to common 
problems was made. In the late afternoon, 
the coffee-houses were filled with earnest 
groups enjoying coffee and discussion with 
equal zest. Invitations were cheerfully ex- 
changed in rather alarming numbers to 
visit the “home school.” I too extended as 
many as received; and although I became 
a little anxious at times at the prospect of 
all of my prospective guests turning up at 
one time, | am inordinately proud of many 
of our achievements here at home and 
would like nothing better than the privi- 
lege of showing them off. I am, however, 
humble too in the face of the amazing 
achievements I have seen in many schools 
abroad, war and privation notwithstanding. 
It is this, I think, more than any other 
single factor, that so strongly impressed 
me throughout my visit. It gives one re- 
newed confidence in the human spirit, in 
the will to achieve. 

I know that my American readers all 
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The Climb to Emotional Maturity 


By JANE 


OULD you expect a woman, 
W physically but not 

psychologically, to choose a career 
as a journalist? 

There are exceptions to all rules. 

A reporter on a daily newspaper in a 
Pennsylvania city, | have been taught to 
rely upon myself, though hard of hearing. 

In order to understand why | am grate- 
ful for the capacity to meet problems, now 
that | am completely on my own, you must 
turn back the pages of time with me. 

According to my parents, I have been 
hard of hearing since my birth July 26, 
1925. Not much attention was paid to iy 
retarded hearing and speech during’ my 
early childhood, probably because my re- 
actions seemed quite normal. However, 
my parents do recall that I “babytalked” 
an unusually long time. 

A first-grade teacher in one of Pitts- 
burgh’s public schools was among the first 
of the outsiders to remark about my lack 
of attention when addressed. This was in 
the fall of 1931, when I had just entered 
school. Among the tests given youngsters 
then was one in which numbers were called 
rapidly for a specified time by the teacher. 
The object of the examination was to re- 
cord the ability of a pupil to hear speech 
sounds correctly at a normal conversational! 
distance. As the result of this test I was 
no longer seated with the other “P’s” of 
my class but was placed almost under the 
teacher’s nose. My diminished hearing 
acuity at that time was neither sufficiently 
severe to make me conscious of it nor to 
set me aside as different. 

In March 1935 I fell victim to a mas- 
toid infection after a series of childhood 
diseases. It was then that I discovered 
bluntly at nine years of age what it is like 
to become suddenly deafened, to be cut 
off from the world of once familiar sounds. 

I went back to school soon after the 
operation, bandages and all. I couldn’t 
hear half of what the teachers were saying 


while | wore my “turban,” because my 
ears would go “off and on” as if I had 
great balls of cotton in them. Gradually, 
I became accustomed to that funny sensa- 
tion of stoppered and unstoppered ears. 

Because I felt conspicuous in my head- 
dress and couldn’t participate freely in con- 
versation during the months immediately 
following my operation, I was filled with 
deep and bitter resentment. Later | ex- 
perienced shame, depression, insecurity, 
and an empty feeling that the world was 
dead. Hence I developed a profound in- 
feriority complex. 

No doubt my family understood my 
problem, because I began in the fall of 
1935 to take speech lessons. A year later 
I started my study of lipreading at the 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. There I perceived that most people 
either exaggerate their lip movements or 
are lip lazy. I discovered that both of 
these distortions make lipreading difficult. 
I found, too, that hard of hearing persons 
sometimes have trouble following conver- 
sation even if they are excellent lipreaders, 
since our language has so many words that 
look alike, as “man” and “bad” or pay,” 
“may” and “bay.” Such groups of words, 
I learned later, are known as “homo- 
phenes”—the bane of a lipreader’s exis- 
tence. 

I had to conquer a false sense of vanity 
before I could adjust to this study. I 
didn’t wish to be dubbed “deaf and dumb” 
as were some of this League’s pupils. It 
took much persuasion on my parents’ part 
to get me, a stubborn girl of eleven, to 
spend several hours every Saturday at the 
League for the Hard of Hearing, learning 
to read lips and to speak more distinctly. 

When I started to high school at four- 
teen, | wanted to discontinue my work at 
the League. I was getting private articula- 
tion drills every week at school and had 
decided that would be enough. I was wrong 
in thinking that | had mastered sufficient 
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lipreading for my purposes. I have learned 
since that a hard of hearing person can- 
not develop too much skill in “listening 
with his eyes.” 

Following my graduation trom high 
school in 1944, I was advised to select a 
college that offers clinical assistance to its 
students. Accepting this advice, | found 
myself, in late 1944, a college freshman 
majoring in bacteriology. Early in the 
semester, along with others in my class, | 
was given a speech-screening test. Clinical 
speech and auditory training were recom- 
mended. A little irked that | should have 
to go to the clinic three times weekly be- 
sides attending classes and laboratories. | 
reluctantly scheduled the course. 

On the basis of many hearing tests and 
data furnished the clinic. I was told in the 
spring of 1945 of the benefits I might de- 
rive from the use of a hearing aid. | re- 
jected the advice to purchase one for nu- 
merous reasons. Chief among my argu- 
ments was a false sense of vanity—-a feeling 
that I would immediately be dubbed “dif- 
ferent” by my classmates. I also felt that 
the aid and battery case were heavy and 
unsightly and constituted a needless ex- 
pense. Furthermore, I did not wish to be 
reminded via a mechanical device that I 
was hard of hearing, because of my un- 
justified notions of the social and psycho- 
logical implications. 

Having been persuaded, nonetheless, of 
the advantages I would reap from the wear- 
ing of a hearing aid, I returned to the 
Pittsburgh League for the Hard of Hearing 
in the summer of 1945. This time my pur- 
pose was to select an aid via the Navy 
program. 

In the fall of 1945, despite the fact that 
several prominent otologists had said | 
would not profit from an aid, I began my 
sophomore year at college with the instru- 
ment that has become my best friend. | 
also started a new curriculum. 

After a series of psychological and voca- 
tional aptitude tests, I was told that I was 
not suited for mathematical or scientific 


*Hearing and Deafness, edited by Hallowell Davis, 
M.D. Murray Hill Books, Inc., New York, 1949. 
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work. Consequently, I changed to the 
school of liberal arts as a journalism ma- 
jor. Immediately after the curriculum 
change and the purchase of an aid, | 
noticed how easy my studies became and 
how equally easy it was to participate in 
campus activities. 

But I was overly conscious of my hear- 
ing aid. I felt I was termed “different” by 
my classmates and friends as well as by 
my professors. That was not true. [ also 
felt that my aid was unsightly and heavy 
and that the button in my ear was noticed 
by all, when this was not so. Last, but not 
least, I had yet to undergo a psychological 
change so that I no longer felt that I was 
a social misfit, that I was being pitied. 
I did not yet believe that my life might 
amount to something despite the fact that 
I was a “cotton ear.” I had to learn to 
say to myself “You are hard of hearing, 
but what of it?” 

It was not until my senior year at col- 
lege that I matured emotionally. I was 
now ready to study and accept many psy- 
chological truths about a hearing loss. | 
discovered that one benefits immensely 
from realistically and objectively facing 
the facts concerning his handicap. I found 
that one way for the hard of hearing per- 
son to face his problem is for him to un- 
derstand it. 

Assigned me for study in 1947-48 was 
Dr. Hallowell Davis’s book “Hearing and 
Deafness.”* In a chapter therein entitled 
“The Psychology of the Hard of Hearing 
and Deafened Adult.” Donald A. Ramsdell, 
Ph.D., then of the Veterans Administra- 
tion, speaks of the three psychological 
stages of hearing. These are the social, 
signal, and primitive levels. 

According to Dr. Ramsdell, the first is 
called the social level because hearing is 
used to comprehend language. The second 
is known as the signal level because. says 
Dr. Ramsdell, sound serves also as a di- 
rect signal of events to which we make 
constant adjustments in daily living. For 
example, a whistle or buzz will stir a per- 
son to appropriate action more efficiently 

(See “Climb,” page 574) 
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On Teaching the Abstract to the Deaf” 


By Powrite V. Doctor, Pu.D. 


NE of the interesting things connect- 

ed with the work on the American 

Annals of the Deaf is the readiug of 
the various newspapers and journals that 
come in the mail. Recently I was particu- 
larly interested in a pamphlet, “The Story 
of Helen Keller’s Visit to Queensland” in 
Australia. During an interview in Ade- 
laide, Miss Keller made the following re- 
marks: 

If I could live again I shouid do much more 
than I have for the deaf. I have found deafness 
to be a much greater handicap than blindness. 
In advancing years | have grown closer to the 
deaf because I have come to regard hearing as 
the key sense. Deafness, by fettering the powers 
of utterance, cheats many of their birthright to 
knowledge. A child born deaf cannot learn easily 
because he can hear nothing to imitate. It is 
definitely harder for the deaf to grasp concrete 
facts, much less ponder on the abstract. 

I was struck by the sentence “It is defi- 
nitely harder for the deaf to grasp concrete 
facts, much less ponder ~ the abstract.” 
At Gallaudet College we have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the language work of deaf 
students from many schools and classes for 
the deaf, and the results of a number of 
different systems of language teaching as 
used in schools and classes for the deaf in 
the United States and in Canada; and from 
my own personal experience I certainly 
would agree with Miss Keller that teaching 
the abstract to the deaf is just about the 
most difficult phase in their education. It 
is not a matter of training. It is a matter 
of education, and especially, I believe, a 
matter of teaching language. 

Aside from teaching the deaf-blind, the 
teaching of the deaf child is the most dif_- 
cult job in the field of teaching. I refer.’ 
in general, to the child who has become 
deaf before acquiring language. And I 
believe that the teaching of language to 
such a deaf child is even more difficult 


*A paper presented on July 28, 1950, at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. The author 
is the editor of the American Annals of the Deaf 
and a professor at Gallaudet College. 
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than the exhausting job of teaching him 
speech. 

In the April, 1950, issue of THE Vota 
REVIEW, appeared an editorial by Miss 
Josephine B. Timberlake entitled “What is 
the Deaf Child’s Greatest Need?” Miss 


Timberlake says, 


Almost anyone who is asked this question, if 
he has had no contact with the education of the 
deaf, will reply immediately, “Speech.” 

That answer is wrong. The correct reply is 
“Language.” 

“But,” protested a bewildered parently recent- 
ly, “aren’t speech and language the same thing?” 

Speech and language are by no means the 
same thing, and language is by far the more 
important of the two. Let us think about it a 
little. 

In order to function as a human being among 
other human beings, every person must have a 
means of communication. Without it he cannot 
express his thoughts, cannot understand the 
thoughts of others, and usually cannot prove to 
others that he is able to think. This means of 
communication is not necessarily speech, invalu- 
able though speech is. 

No matter in what kind of school a deaf child 
has been educated, what happens afterwards when 
he meets a person unfamiliar with the deaf? 

He must communicate. If he has learned to 
speak intelligibly, he communicates in spoken 
language. If he has no speech, or if his speech 
is poor and he cannot make himself understood, 
he must write. Whether in speech or in writing, 
he must be able to put words together in a way 
that makes sense. In other words, he must have 
language. 

Occasionally one meets a well educated deaf 
person who has never learned to speak at all. 
With pencil and paper he can express his 
thoughts readily, sometimes in excellent collo- 
quial English. He can communicate without diffi- 
culty with any English-using person who can read 
and write and will take the time to do so. All 
who know him recognize him as a thinking, par- 
ticipating member of society, though hampered 
and slowed down by his inability to speak and 
to understand speech. He functions as a responsi- 
ble citizen for one reason: he has language. 


In regard to this statement, I might add 
that in teaching speech and speechreading 
we all rely to a great extent on memory and 
imitation, whereas in teaching language, we 
must not only teach the mechanics of gram- 
mar, spelling, and tense, which depend to 
an extent on pure memory. but we must 
also, or at least we should, teach a deaf 
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child how to think. It has been well said, 
“Clear thinking leads to clear writing,” 
and I am wondering if some of the poor 
English which we have in our classes of 
deaf pupils today is not possible because 
we, as teachers of the deaf, have dwelt too 
much and too long on attempting to get a 
readable sentence, whether or not the pupil 
understands what he has written. 

We have been giving standard tests at 
Gallaudet College for over twenty years. 
The results form a fairly clear pattern. The 
average deaf student often surpasses his 
hearing companion in spelling and fre- 
quently is on a par with him in grammar. 
But in the test on paragraph meaning he 
falls considerably below his hearing asso- 
ciates. Why is this true? 

I might attempt to classify the reasons 
somewhat as follows: 

1. As a teacher of English I find it far 
less exhausting to correct spelling and 
grammar than to try and decipher some of 
the “deafy” language all of us get in our 
classes. There is virtually nothing more re- 
laxing for a teacher of the deaf than on a 
Friday afternoon, after being confronted 
with a sentence devoid of all form and 
meaning, to hear the bell ring for dismis- 
sal and be able to say, “We will take that 
sentence next Monday!” 

Many subjects can be taught by illustra- 
tion and example, but how is a teacher 
going to correct ideas except by bringing 
in more ideas, which in all probability, 
will confuse the issue still further! And. 
generally speaking, if he does present an- 
other idea to help illustrate the first point, 
the various members of the class will have 
such varying backgrounds as to make one 
explanation almost impossible for all. Yet 
it is this very thing which I believe is our 


greatest problem in the average school or _ 


class for the deaf. What is the answer? 
I have not the slightest idea. However, | 
do believe one approach is to start as early 
as possible to teach more extensively by 
comparison and by contrast. We all tend 
to become so factual in our teaching of 
the deaf. We are sometimes more anxious 
to get across facts than we are to develop 
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reasoning powers. The abstract is so much 
more difficult to explain than the concrete, 

It is easy to teach the word “fish,” be. 
cause we can point to a fish in a bowl or 
in a picture, but it takes far more patience 
and ingenuity to teach the word “forgive,” 
because all too often any illustration of the 
word “forgive” leaves the deaf child with 
the impression that everything is going out 
and nothing is coming in. We frequently 
hear teachers of the deaf say that the pupils 
progress so well up to the beginning of the 
Intermediate Department and then they 
take a slump. One possible explanation is 


that more subjects are required, another . 


that textbooks are being used more exten- 
sively, and there are various other answers. 
I believe the reason might be that it is 
easier to show improvement by concrete 
word lists and very simple sentences than 
by abstract words and the use of com- 
pound and complex sentences. Also, I be- 
lieve there is a strong possibility that the 
over-use of special language systems used 
in teaching the deaf, such as the Fitzger- 
ald Key, the Wing Symbols, etc., may have 
a tendency to make our deaf pupils more 
concrete in their thinking than hearing pu- 
pils. We are confronted by the concrete 
versus the abstract. 

2. I believe too much use is being made 
of “True and False” questions, “Fill in the 
Blank” questions, and “Completion” ques- 
tions. They have their place. and “what” 
questions certainly are far easier to grade 
than sentences stressing “why” and “how,” 
but I am wondering if they are not respon- 
sible for some of the extremely concrete 
thinking on the part of many of our deaf 
pupils. Such questions sometimes tend to 
leave the pupil with the impression that 
there is an answer for every question all 
wrapped up in cellophane. During this last 
year, in our American Civilization course, 
we took up eight specific problems. The 
Sophomores seemed quite upset when nei- 
ther the textbook nor the instructor would 
give a ready made answer to each problem. 
There were no blanks to fill in. It is quite 
a maturing experience for students to real- 
ize that the answer cannot be found in the 
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back of the book or in the head of the 
teacher. I believe we should start very 
early in the grades by stressing the point 
that teachers do not know all the answers. 
It might be a good idea sometime on a 
cold snowy day to show our students the 
weather forecast “Fair and Warmer” in 
the morning paper. 

3. I believe that as teachers of the deaf 
we have a tendency to give up finally and 
tell the pupils the answers. I know I do. 
And sometimes by the time I finish ex- 
plaining the meaning of all the words in a 
paragraph, either the bell rings or I have 
forgotten the main point in the paragraph 
myself. | believe we should attempt to al- 
low the pupils to infer meanings much 
more than we do. It is slow. It is tedious. 
However, I believe it is a way toward en- 
couraging thinking on the part of the in- 
dividual pupil. 

Thus I would sum up three ways in 
which we may approach the problem of 
teaching the abstract in our language stud- 
ies: 

First, attempt to ask more questions that 
require comparison, contrast, and analysis. 
Give a short essay or story to be read, and 
ask the pupils to write compositions of 
their own, using the same pattern as found 
in what they have read, but drawing on 
their own experiences. Give two stories to 
the class. Ask them to make a list of all 
the things that are alike in the stories and 
another list of all the things that are un- 
like. Try to get across the idea of a pat- 
tern in a story. One way to do, this is by 
scanning poetry and showing the pattern 
in it. 

Secondly, try to teach more ideas and 
less facts. In social studies place less stress 
on.dates, names, and battles, and ask more 
questions beginning with “why” and “how” 
and less with “what.” Avoid an over-use 
of true and false questions. 

Thirdly, do not give all the answers in 
class, and even let some questions go un- 
answered. We must let the pupils realize 
that a problem does not necessarily have 
an answer, or that there may be more than 
one answer. 
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This inability on the part of the deaf to 
comprehend the abstract carries over, I be- 
lieve, into the vocational field. I remem- 
ber speaking once to a member of a large 
Motor Company who had under his juris- 
diction quite a number of deaf employees. 
He said two things stood out: first, the in- 
ability of the deaf to follow directions as 
well as the hearing; and, secondly, the in- 
ability of the deaf to grasp meaning from 
charts, diagrams, and blueprints. Regard- 
ing the inability of the deaf to follow di- 
rections, he pointed out that the deaf as a 
rule had a tendency to follow directions 
exactly to the letter, often to the word, but 
less often to the sentence, and still less 
often to the paragraph. I wonder if this 
weakness might not be traced to the class- 
room. It takes us a long time to build up 
a word in speech or in language or in read- 
ing. The carry-over from elements, to 
words, to sentences, is a tedious process, 
and to get to the paragraph is even more 
tedious, and to get to the main idea of the 
paragraph is quite another point. This de- 
pends on reasoning and quite often on the 
forming of an abstract idea. It was this 
very weakness which this manager from 
the Motor Company stressed. 

Secondly, he mentioned the inability of 
the deaf to grasp meaning from charts, 
diagrams, and blueprints. He remarked 
that in many factories today more and 
more information is conveyed by these 
means. We notice this also from reading 
the newspapers and textbooks of today. I 
am wondering if more map work would 
not help in this matter. A map is an ab- 
stract idea of a very concrete thing. Road 
maps would offer great assistance. I also 
believe that art work, especially plain free 
hand drawing, would be quite an asset. 
Anything which helps to develop the imag- 
ination should help to develop abstract 
ideas or the ability to grasp abstract ideas. 
I believe that in this particular phase of 
language work we have a most direct con- 
nection with the vocational department in 
schools and classes for the deaf. 


Sometimes I believe that this literal 
(See “Abstract,” page 568) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


ERRY CHRISTMAS, everybody! 
M Merry Christmas to England and 

Scotland and Ireland, to South 
Africa and Norway and Denmark and 
Sweden, to Finland and Australia, to Haiti 
and Hawaii and Indonesia, to the WACS 
on Guam and the United States citizens, as 
well as other citizens, in Lima, Peru; to 
the little deaf children in Malaya and Mad- 
agascar, to all my friends in the 48 States 
and Alaska, Merry Christmas! I usually 
receive Christmas cards from all these lo- 
calities, notwithstanding that I generally 
fail to mail any overseas cards until after 
the first of December, when my own greet- 
ings from the far places begin to drop in 
on me. Merry Christmas! I hope all my 
friends, far and near, will have some mea- 
sure of Christmas joy and some pleasant 
opportunity to pass the joy along. 

I have always liked Oscar Wilde’s fa- 
mous definition of a cynic, as “one who 
knows the price of everything and the 
value of nothing.” It is noteworthy, when 
you analyze it, how few persons really feel 
cynical about Christmas. We may think 
with some dismay of the price of it in 
tired feet and nervous exhaustion and cer- 
tain disillusionments, but we never quite 
forget the value of it in the renewal of 
friendships and the honest pleasure in giv- 
ing more than we get. For it is even more 
fun to tie up packages than to untie them, 
and it is a pleasure to write to the people 
we never write to at any other time, just 
as it is a pleasure to get a lot of mail in 
December and contemplate one’s self as 
the surprised recipient of all those mes- 
sages. Christmas is a good idea, anyhow 
you look at it. So, Merry Christmas, 
everybody! 

I have two letters here. from individu- 
als of opposite sexes and opposite ages. 
both of them too deaf to use hearing aids 
and altogether dependent on lipreading. 
One of them has been only a few years on 
the road of deafness; the other looks back 
on a long life during which hearing grad- 


ually receded. Both are courageous; both 
lead full and useful lives; both are exam. 
ples of proved methods of enjoying life in 
spite of being deaf. The following letter 
is from a young man in England, deaf. 
ened during the war, and now associated 
with the department of geology of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


I am glad you liked our Youth Section 
Bulletin and especially that you found some 
stuff in it worth quoting. Jake Annand is 
a grand man who works all his spare time 
writing incredibly detailed replies to nu- 
merous people that write for advice and 
help, and I’m very proud to be associated 
with him in the Youth Section work. Now 
and again we have meetings, but mostly 
our business is done by correspondence, 
and you can imagine that we get involved 
in a lot of letters between us. It is partly 
on account of this, and partly because, in 
addition to taking on more research than 
usual, I’ve been working on a special little 
job for the Festival of Britain in 1951, 
that I’ve let my correspondence slide re- 
cently. 

Things generally go very happily here. 
I’m really beginning to enjoy lecturing at 
last. Three weeks ago, I had a public lec- 
ture and chose “Aspects of Evolution.” | 
talked rather too long, but I got the feel- 
ing that they didn’t mind that. When I 
reached growth rates and, later, the Evolu- 
tion of Man, I knew I wasn’t wrong. (Some- 
times I have felt that they didn’t find me 
easy to follow, and were a bit bewildered 
and bored.) Do you know Olive Schrein- 
ers novel, “The Hunter?” Just in case you 
don’t remember the passage, I’m going to 
quote it, because it seems to me wonder- 
ful to express the evolutionary spirit, the 
relentless unfolding, the succession of life 
upon life, and faith in our heritage. that 
we’re making progress, and not necessarily 
toward the manufacture of the hydrogen 
bomb. The Hunter is speaking: 
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“When I lie down worn out, other men 
will stand, young and fresh. By the steps 
that I have cut, they will climb. By the 
stairs that I have built, they will mount. 
They will never know the name of the man 
who made them. At the clumsy work, they 
will laugh; when the stones roll, they will 
curse me. But they will mount, and on my 
work they will climb, and by my stair.” 


Victorian, perhaps, and you’ve doubt- 
less heard it before, but it is nearer poetry 
than much of what I’ve read under that 
title, and I feel there is something rather 
fine about it. These days there is so much 
pessimism about the future. 

Your famous professor, J. B. Rhine, was 
here in Manchester last Monday to talk 
about extra sensory phenomena. I was 
away that day, but I hear he had a very 
enthusiastic welcome and a packed lecture 
theatre. There, in developing intuition and 
mind reading, is a way in which we still 
can advance, but I believe he talked most- 
ly about the impact of his findings on ma- 
terialistic philosophies. 

Anyhow, I don’t suppose I could have 
followed anything without a friend to help 
by writing down—and that is asking a 
great deal of anyone. Now and again | 
do meet wonderfully kind people who will 
do this for me at meetings. It does help so 
very much. Next week, I have to read a 
paper before the Geological Society in 
Burlington House, London, and there will 
have to be a twenty-minute discussion af- 
terwards. | have two people to help me 
by writing down the gist of speakers’ re- 
marks—lipreading will be very difficult in 
their meeting room—and I hope to man- 
age somehow. But the prospect is a little 
disturbing. 

Unheard Melodies 


Do you remember giving me a lot of 
encouragement when I sent you a long arti- 
cle about the enjoyment of music, and an 
attempt to analyze our enjoyment? Thanks 
to that, I felt that there was perhaps some- 
thing worth while in it, and that it just 
wanted saying rather better. So, last No- 
vember, I got down to the job once more, 
and rewrote, with much expansion, and 
cut out some of the more naive bits, though 
most of what I sent you still remained. I 
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sent it to the editor of the Halle Magazine. 
I’m sure you won't have heard of this 
publication, but you might have seen ref- 
erences to our Halle Orchestra. (Sir John 
Barbirolli, the conductor, received an hon- 
orary Doctorate of Music at the University 
only a few days ago.) The magazine spe- 
cializes in articles which encourage the en- 
joyment of music. Most of them tend to be 
pretty highbrow or else witty and full of 
reminiscences of very musical people. You 
can imagine my delight when I heard that 
the thing had been accepted and would 
come out, subject to my agreement, in four 
installments. I have never been more 
pleased to have an article accepted any- 
where. Three parts are out already. 

On the strength of it, | bought a piano! 
But what an instrument. In the days long, 
long ago, wher the piano was a New 
Thing, the people who designed them 
thought it was necessary for lots and lots 
of holes to be made in the front, to let the 
sound out. So they put in large fretwork 
designs of formal leaf patterns and twid- 
dly things. Through the holes between them, 
the sound could issue via a silk screen 
which got terribly dusty lurking behind 
the carved up wood. They also added little 
appendages to bear candles. 

Of such is Mona, my piano. I jound 
her on the street, outside an antique deal- 
er’s shop, priced at £4.10. I snapped her 
up, and that evening she was delivered by 
lorry. A piano tuner replaced several miss- 
ing hammers and tuned her about one tone 
lower than normal — this was about as 
much as her strained insides could bear. 
I never really believe those friends of mine 
who tell me that anything played on her 
becomes unrecognizable and that the 
sounds she produces are not of a piano of 
this world. She is mine, and quite apart 
from her ornamental appearance—the ve- 
neer is in excellent condition—I have spent 
many pleasant hours pounding her keys— 
they don’t go down very far, but that 
doesn’t seem to matter very much—and 
imagining the most beautiful piano music. 

Very fortunately for my neighbors, and 
in spite of all those little holes carved in 
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her front, the actual volume of sound is 
comparatively small. This, the house 
agrees, is the only virtue Mona possesses. 
Sometimes | point out that one day she 
may become very valuable, a relic of the 
Polyforaminous stage in the evolution of 
the piano. If she doesn’t fall to pieces in 
the midst of one of my more vigorous 
renderings of Beethoven's sonatas, then one 
day perhaps we may see her quietly ending 
her days in a museum. 
Very sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL Eacar 
Donner House, Manchester, England 
I wonder how many deaf persons have 
had Keats’ lovely lines thrust at them: 
Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on. 
and have wanted to 
thrust them back 
with ascornful. 
“Thank you for 
nothing,” but here 
we have a deaf 
young man buying 
a piano and playing 
unheard sonatas on 
it with great joy. 
He makes me very 
happy; because | 
have always had a 
passion for the the- 
atre, and go regu- 
larly to every good 
play that comes along; and nothing infuri- 
ates me more than to have a well meaning 
friend say, after I have been wrought up 
by the universal pathos of Death of a Sales- 
man or been enchanted by the satire and 
broad comedy of Shaw’s Devil’s Disciple. 
“Did you get anything out of it?” I re- 
joice in Michael Eagar’s unheard melodies 
and revere the stamina with which he re- 
fuses to be deprived of them. 
A Dreamer Not a Lipreader 
The following letter is from a different 
type of individual, who still has adjust- 
ments to make as she faces the depriva- 
tions of deafness: 
Dear Molly Mather: 
I always enjoy reading your columns, 


BILLIKIN 


THOUGHTFULNESS 


Thinking to make my life more 


merry, 

Some kindly friends send a 

ry. quickly some pupils 

| watch and watch his throb- 
bing throat— 

How nice ‘twould be to hear 
a note! 
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and I thought your answer to Mr. Bonds 
in the June VoLta REVIEW was very wise, 
Of course, to lose one’s hearing at one blow 
must be a staggering shock, and then to be 
unable to get a job must be even worse; 
but the accounts of those who have made 
out well with the big handicap are certain- 
ly stimulating and inspiring, and perhaps 
Mr. Bonds will find them so when his bit- 
terness dies down. 

1 have been especially interested since 
you have stated that you are almost totally 
deaf, as 1, too, have become so in my older 
years, the trouble having increased slowly 
since | was thirty. Several of my relatives 
have had a similar experience, so it seems 
as if it must be congenital. I cannot use 
electric aids now as | did for years. | 
studied lipreading 
hard for some years, 
and understood my 
private teacher well, 
but in classes it was 
not so good. She 
said | had a tenden- 
cy to dream. Quick. 
ness seems to be the 
chief need; it is as- 
tonishing to see how 
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By 
BeERTHA MILLER 


advance in lipread- 
ing class. I under- 
stand small, every- 
day things, but de- 
pend a good deal on writing now. 

| remember how, in the early years, 
when I was greatly depressed, when music 
that I adored became a mere shattered 
jangle, and people appeared to be whisper- 
ing and avoiding me, how cheering I found 
my first visit to the classes at the Nitchie 
School of Lip Reading, and meeting s0 
many like myself. 

For years I was fortunate in finding con- 
genial work, mostly through friends. | 
had charge of the private library and 
papers of an eminent man (John Bigelow) 
and arranged and copied his letters and 
journals—a task that was almost a uni- 
versity education in itself. Later, I got in 

(See “Molly Mather,” page 564) 
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Lifetime All: Magnetic GAS To wear 


FULL RANGE TONE, GREAT VOLUME! 


Ask your Radioear Counselor to show you the 
four finest Radioears of all time! He will help 


Radioear’s you to select the model that suits 
yinaioower your particular requirements and 


with Phonemaster 
and Noisemaster 


taste, to give you complete hear- 
ing happiness. 


4 
E. A. MYERS & SONS 5 5 
RADIOEAR BUILDING # E. A. MYERS & SONS, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. a 
PITTSBURGH 16, PA. - Please rush FREE BOOKLET—“Radioear’s Four a 
Finest Hearing Aids.” 5 
My doctor recommends a hearing aid 
Tr I now wear a hearing aid 
Ae ng Aids ; I prefer air conduction [] bone conduction [] 4 
Name 
4 
Since g. 2 Address 
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In the Books and Magazines 


A Book of Children’s Literature, edited by 
Lillian Hollowell. Rinehart & Co. New 
York. 1950. 697 pages. $6.50. 

This volume is not only an anthology 
of old and new literature for children but 
also a handbook, supplying standards of 
judgment for the selection of children’s 
literature and providing guides to the uses 
of literature — storytelling, reading aloud, 
puppetry, dramatization, and the ancient 
but newly revived art of choral speaking. 
It should be available to every teacher and 
prove interesting and helpful to many par- 
ents. The prose selections, of many types 
and themes, will satisfy all but the young- 
est (picture storybook) level. The poems 
range from some so simple they could be 
understood by fairly young deaf children 
with limited command of language up to 
poems for any age, and they range in kind 
from the traditional Mother Goose to lulla- 
bies and poems of the supernatural. All 
the stories and poems are well classified 
and each section is suplemented with notes 
and additional bibliography. 

This book might indeed come to take 
the place occupied by “The Raindrop” 
many years ago in schools for the deaf. 
“The Raindrop” had all the favorites of 
children of fifty years ago, presented in the 
simplest language and form. Lillian Hollo- 
well’s volume has the favorites of the boys 
and girls of today, but the original flavor 
of the language is left in all the selections. 


A Child Doesn’t Hear, compiled by Ruth E. 
Bender. The Cleveland Hearing and 
Speech Center, 1949. Obtainable from 
Cleveland Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
400 Union Commerce Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. 18 pages. Soft Cover. 
25 cents. 

Based upon the results of a four year 
nursery class for deaf youngsters between 
the ages of 16 months and three years 
which was conducted at the Cleveland 
Hearing and Speech Center, this pamphlet 
offers sincere encouragement to parents of 
very young deaf children. It outlines some 
of the ways a parent can determine whether 


his child has a hearing loss, what the par- 
ent and doctor can do for the child, and 
the child’s place in the home, school and 
community. The author speaks with au- 
thority based on first hand knowledge and 
experience with deaf babies. Her remarks 
are stimulating and challenging to parents 
and educators alike. Although thev are 
likely to make the parent of a newly dis. 
covered deaf child wish he resided in 
Cleveland in order to have such a Center 
available to him, the leaflet convinces the 
parent that it is possible to do a great deal 
for his own child,, where such community 
facilities are not available. 


Hearing and Speech Defects of School Chil- 
dren, State Department of Education, Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, 1950. 24 pages. 
Paper cover. ‘ 
Much of this handbook for teachers and 

parents is devoted to a discussion of the | 

need for speech correction, causes and 
types of speech defects, and suggestions for 

teaching the individual speech sounds. A 

few pages are devoted to suggestions for 

those concerned with the hard of hearing. 


They Can Hear Now, by W. Schweisheimer, 
M.D. Etude, the Music Magazine, June, 
1950. 30 cents. Page 19. 

A brief article dealing with the mechan- 
ism of the ear and hearing aids, keyed 
primarily to music lovers to. whom deaf- 
ness comes particularly hard. Reference is 
made of various famous composers who 
suffered hearing losses. 


The Secret of Christian Joy, by Arthur J. 
Hedley, with a biographical introduction 
by the Reverend David Kyles, M.A. Stir- 
ling Tract Enterprise, Drummond Tract 
and Book Department, Dumbarton Road, 
Stirling, Scotland. 123 pages. Price 3 
shillings, ninepence (80c). 

This little book is of interest’ to readers 
of the VoLta Review especially because its 
author has been for years an occasional 
contributor. It is of even greater interest 
to members of the Volta Bureau staff be- 
cause their first letters from him reflected 


(See “Reviews,” page 562) 
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See JOY On Their Faces 


... as your voice, clear and pleasing, 
shatters the walls of silence. Then, 
after listening, they speak words, 
then phrases . . . perhaps with diffi- 
culty at first but better and better 
as time goes on. By listening, then 
speaking, pronunciation is corrected 
and perfected. 


There is no substitute for speech, 
and no better way to teach the 
acoustically handicapped than the 
method followed in outstanding 
schools with IDEAL auditory train- 
ing equipment. 


In the IDEAL Auditory Training 
Unit the intensity of sound is con- 
trolled for balanced binaural hear- 
ing, without hum, noise, or distor- 
tion. Because of clear life like re- 
production, students have a better 
guide to follow. There is a powerful 
built-in radio, phono and microphone 
speech circuit. 


IDEAL is the original “Auditory 
Training Unit,” now used in leading 
schools, colleges, clinics and homes. 


Write for folder “Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing” 


‘ 


IDEAL AUDITORY TRAINING EQUIPMENT 


MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 BERWYN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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The Volta Bureau Helped Them 


Have you ever wondered about the Volta Bureau’s activities or asked yourself the question, 
“What does it do besides publish theVoitta Review?” Because many have asked such a question, 
this page will give stories, in successive issues, about some of the calls for help and the responses. 
Each caller or letter-writer has a personal human problem about which he is concerned. And 
his concern immediately becomes the concern of the very human people on the Volta Bureau staff. 


N 1920, Japan’s first oral school for the 
| deaf, Nippon Ro Wa Gakko, was estab- 

lished. After the late war, when the 
Education Section of the U. S. Army was 
helping the Japanese reorganize their edu- 
cational system, the Volta Bureau received 
-n official letter telling of the school’s need 
for an audiometer and hearing aids. Some 
money was available but advice and liaison 
services were greatly needed. 

Fortunately the Volta Bureau knew just 
the right man to approach, Walter Brown, 
a Washington hearing aid dealer. “Of 
course I can help, and I'll be glad to,” he 
said. 

Not only did Mr. Brown assemble and 
ship the materials ordered, but he rebuilt 
six slightly used aids and contributed them 
for pupils with usable hearing. He also 
gave a reference to a man in Tokyo who 
could advise about the use and upkeep of 
all the equipment. 


The Volta Bureau’s file on the subject is 
thick. It took almost a year to accomplish 
the task, but the pay-off came in a letter 
from an American teacher at Ro Wa Gakko. 
Here are a few excerpts: 

How I wish you could have been at our school 
on Saturday, and at the church service yesterday 
for deaf adults. Shizuko Matauoka was wearing 
her hearing aid and was the happiest girl I have 
seen in years. A kind dentist is making ear 
tips for her and five other children. Please ac- 
cept our heartfelt thanks for all the trouble you 
have taken and tell Mr. Brown how very much 
we appreciate his giving us those six rebuilt am- 
plifiers. . . . I have no words to tell you what 
the Voita Review means to me and to our 
teachers. 


The Principal of the school, Mr. Isao 
Oosima, is now in the United States and 
personally expressed his gratitude to the 
Volta Bureau. Printed pamphlets which 
he brought indicate the significant con- 
tribution his school is making to the teach- 
ing profession. 


Membership Application Blank 


Date 


Secretary, VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


I apply for subscribing membership in the Association and. wish to receive the 


Votta Review for one year. I enclose $3.00. 


Subscribing Membership $3.00 
Life Membership $50.00 


Gifts to The Volta Speech Association 
are exempt from income tax 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 
ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 

SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational 
features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


|. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Our Miscellany 


The Art of Living With a Hearing Aid 


The Art of Living with a hearing aid is 
probably something which each person 
learns through experience. The art, as | 
have experienced it, has one basic re- 
quirement. I let other people know I am 
“deaf.” I do not try to conceal my lack 
of hearing. 

The sooner an acquaintance learns that 
I am hard of hearing, the sooner he ex- 
tends the courtesies that make the matter 
of my understanding what he is saying a 
more natural, easier, and certainly a more 
successful accomplishment. The speaker 
will turn his head more in my direction, 
remove the cigarette from his mouth, raise 
his voice and enunciate more carefully. 
If I am in a group of persons who are 
truly familiar with hard of hearing people, 
the courtesy of a pause when one person 
takes up the thread of conversation after 
another has left off is extended. This per- 
mits me to focus my attention on the new 
speaker without losing any cues to the 
trend of the conversation. 

In some respects, making myself known 
as a hard of hearing person is like the 
experience of a neighbor who was teach- 
ing his wife to drive their car. While 
they were out on practice driving sessions, 
other motorists would often honk their 
horns in passing and would shoot nasty 
remarks via the eye. After the neighbor 
painted a little sign “Student Driver” and 
displayed it conspicuously on the car, all 
was sugar and spice with encouraging 
grins from passing motorists. 

Likewise, rather than be taken for an 
ignoramus by some, or a teacher feigning 
concentration and deep thought by others, 
I prefer to be known for what I am—a 
hard of hearing citizen with average per- 
ception. 

Without the courtesies I have mentioned 
I am unable to mix easily in a social 
gathering of hearing persons. Conse- 
quently, I cannot be an asset to my asso- 


ciates by carrying my share of responsi- 
bility in social activities. A frank recog- 
nition of personal and social limitations 
due to defective hearing is the key to suc- 
cessful use of a hearing aid. The aid is 
but a crutch and one is at the mercy of 
its efficiency. Admission of a mechanical 
deficiency is not as damaging to self-con- 
fidence as the realization that others think 
one stupid or queer. 

To wear a hearing aid without wires and 
paraphernalia exposed is a clever trick. 
But to wear an aid gracefully, giving full 
credit to its help, is the key to the Art of 
Living With a Hearing Aid. 

Ben M. Scuowe, Jr. 


South African Conference 


The report of the conference convened 
by the South African National Council for 
the Deaf has been received. The confer- 
ence was held in Cape Town in March, 
1950. Some of the subjects discussed were: 
the urgent need for more schools for the 
deaf throughout the Union of South Africa, 
particularly for the non-European deaf; 
oralism versus manualism. and in connec- 
tion therewith that the prime considera- 
tion in the education of the deaf is the 
acquisition of language; the need for more 
widespread special educational facilities for 
the hard of hearing; and the need for pro- 
pagandizing trade unions and employers 
on the mer‘ts of employing deaf workers. 

A film was shown which dealt with the 
work done at the Worcester School for the 
Deaf. It was reported that the School and 
the methods employed therein “compare 
favorably with any school for the deaf in 
the world.” 


Honor for Dr. Walker 


The Degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on W. Laurens Walker, Superin- 
tendent of the South Carolina School for 
the Deaf and Blind, by Wofford College, 


Spartanburg, at last June’s commencement. 
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cousticore \nternational 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149th Street 


Jamaica 1, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


HEARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in e New Noise Suppressor e DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
Acousticon history. —Two positiveaction Worn with nothing at all 
types. Avoids jangled 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. 
nerves. 


in the ear or without a 


e So quiet — Eliminates head band or pressure. A 


e New Printed Circuit— 
clothing rustle—greatest Assures long-lastingtrou. '°'@ lly different and 


clarity and tone quality. __ ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Home Office and Factory 
95-25 149TH STREET « JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
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Guests from Japan 

Recent visitors to this country and the 
Volta Bureau was Mr. Isao Oosima of the 
Japanese Oral School for the Deaf and Mr. 
Asagoro Hagiwara of the National School 
for the Deaf, both in Tokyo. They left for 
the Volta Bureau library copies of various 
papers written recently in English by Japa- 
nese educators of the deaf dealing with 
such subjects as the education of the deaf 
in Japan and the teaching of language and 
speech in that country. Among them is a 
report of a study made on _ personality 
structures of preschool deaf children. 

In April, 1948, there was enacted in 
Japan a law making compulsory the school 
attendance of deaf and blind children. As 
a result, there has been an increase in the 
school population and the number of 
schools in existence. (In 1949 total en- 
rollment in schools for the deaf exceeded 
10,000 and this year there are 84 schools 
in operation.) American educators are in- 
fluencing the Japanese school system to the 
extent that great efforts are being put forth 
to revise formerly rigidly established cur- 
ricula. 


New York City Schools Seek Teachers 


Examinations for the licensing of teach- 
ers of classes for deaf and hard of hearing 
children in elementary day schools in New 
York City are to be officially announced in 
the spring of 1951. Information on eligi- 
bility requirements, the scope of the exami- 
nations, salaries to be paid, etc., may be 
obtained from the Board of Examiners, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


Rehabilitation of the Handicapped 

A three day conference to build a better 
service for the disabled and a more wide- 
spread interest in their welfare was held by 
the National Rehabilitation Association in 
New York on October 23-26. The confer- 
ence set forth the rehabilitation processes 
necessary to achieve total rehabilitation 
and emphasized cooperation and team work 
between all persons and agencies rendering 
rehabilitation services, to the end that the 
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handicapped may receive continuous, con- 
structive and complete assistance. Subjects 
discussed included in-hospital rehabilita- 
tion and the work of Rehabilitation Cen. 
ters, as well as problems of the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind, the industrially injured, 
the school child, the mentally and emotion- 
ally ill, and the amputee. 


New School in California 


A new residential school for the deaf 
will be opened at Riverside, California, in 
the fall of 1951. Dr. Richard G. Brill, As- 
sistant Professor of Education in the Col- 
lege of Education at the University of 
Illinois, has been appointed Superinten- 
dent. Dr. Brill will enter upon his new 
duties and start building up the staff for 
the new school in February 1951. About 
200 children are expected to be enrolled 
for the opening session, in September. The 
buildings at Riverside are now under con- 
struction. 


Baltimore Cover Girls 

Cover girls of the October, 1950, issue 
of Johns Hopkins Magazine, a monthly 
published by The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Maryland, are Dr. Miriam 
Pauls and Liz Wiseman, aged 4. The ac- 
companying story and pictures relate in 
interesting detail Liz’s history and the test- 
ing and training program she has been 
undergoing at the Hearing and Speech 
Center at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. Dr. 
Pauls is a member of the Center’s staff. 


“Aural Venture” 


The July 1950 issue, the third number, 
of Aural Venture, the official journal of 
the Youth Section of the British Associa- 
tion of the Hard of Hearing, has been re- 
ceived. The 20 page magazine contains a 
variety of articles ranging from travel and 
mountaineering to occupations where deaf- 
ness is no handicap and an appeal for 
funds to finance the magazine. One of the 
features of the new publication is a psy- 
chological counseling service being au- 
thored by “Decibel.” 
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@ The Famous “Eveready” “A” Battery 
No. 1005E is New, Improved! 
Better than Ever! 


@ People who use hearing aids 12 to 16 hours a day say they get up to 25% 
longer service-life with this new “Eveready” “A” battery! “Light-duty” users 
(2 to 4 hours a day) report amazing, new economy. 

The improved “Eveready” “A” battery No. 1005E gives you a new-found 
clarity of tone and quality of reception. All adds up to better battery service 
for you. That’s the score! Ask your dealer for this new and improved 
“Eveready” “A” battery today! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 7 TRADE- MARK ; 
District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, HE ARING- AID B ATTERIES 


Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lipreading Instructien Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Moiion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Phone, Harrison 114 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 


Individual Instruction 
Speech 


Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 


INSTRUC7ION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as “A Best Hearing 
ENID s. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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School Reports 


Annual Reports for the school year end- 
ing 1949 have been received from the fol- 
lowing schools: Lexington School and the 
New York School, both of New York City, 
the Central New York School of Rome, 
and the Maryland School for the Blind in 
Overlea. 


Reviews 
(From page 554) 


extreme depression and discouragement, 
brought about by his loss of hearing and 
an accompanying throat ailment that had 
forced him to discontinue his ministry. 

That was nearly twenty years ago. Now, 
every chapter in his book carries a head- 
ing that stresses happiness. Every letter 
from a friend who mentions him speaks 
of his friendly, radiant smile. His biogra- 
pher says, “When he writes about ‘The 
Secret of Christian Joy,’ it is because he 
knows that secret, and his one purpose in 
life is to share it with others.” An inscrip- 
tion in the autographed volume before this 
reviewer expresses “sincere gratitude” for 
introduction to the “aid which has enabled 
me to live in a new world.” 

It is inspiring to have witnessed this 
transformation, and especially to have had 
a little share in it.—J.B.T. 


Industrial Noises and Deafness, by Stacy R. 
Guild, Ph.D., Journal of Insurance Medi- 
cine, Vol. V, No. 2, April, 1950. 

This article presents the major facts re- 
lating to deafness as the result of exposure 
to noise. Some suggestions are made as 


to how such damage to hearing can be 


avoided. 


Achieving Goals for the Handicapped, Pro- 
ceedings, 1949 Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Ince., South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 231 pages. Soft 
cover. $1.00. 


All phases of work with the handicapped 
were discussed by leaders in medicine, edu- 
cation, welfare, and industry at the annual 
convention of the National Society for 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL io Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


Allen Walker, age 14. Allen is one of our own Florida boys, 
—coming from Miami. Most of our pupils come from other 
states. Allen has done a fine piece of work in the several 
years he has been with us in speech as well as academic 
subjects. His family will be glad to write you if you are 
interested. (Parents' address given on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The schoo! is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality” 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HICH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 
Tampa, Florida 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS** 


We now have enough telephone am- 

plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus for mailing. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to es 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Crippled Children and Adults which was 
held in New York November 6-10, 1949, 
During the session devoted to the speech 
and hearing handicapped, demonstrations 
were conducted by Dr. Louis DiCarlo, 
Associate Director of the Hearing Conser- 
vation Center, Syracuse University. 


1950-51 Annotated List of Books for Sup- 
plementary Reading (Kindergarten-Grade 
9), edited by Dorothy Kay Cadwallader, 
Children’s Reading Service, 106 Beekman 
Street, New York 7, New York. 

This catalogue contains a listing of some 
750 books which are graded and arranged 
according to topics. Of particular value 
are the two lists of books recommended for 
remedial reading, one for children in the 
fifth and sixth grades who have a 3rd and 
4th grade reading level, and one for grades 
7-9, whose level is 5th or 6th grade. 


1950-51 Annotated List of Phonograph Rec- 
ords (Kindergarten-Grade 9), edited by 
Warren S. Freeman, Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman Street, New York 
7, N. Y. 33 pages. 10 cents. 

About 500 recordings, arranged by sub- 
ject matter and grade groups, are listed in 
this new catalog. They are listed under 
music, language arts, science, and social 
studies. The catalog should prove of some 
value to teachers and parents interested in 
selections for auditory training for their 
deaf and hard of hearing children and 
should be of further aid in choosing rec- 
ords for their hearing brothers and sisters. 


Molly Mather 
(From page 552) 


touch with various writers through a pub- 
lisher, and did masses of typewriting, 
working mostly at home. Still later, I kept 
busy as a social secretary, sending out in- 
vitations for parties, weddings, etc., among 
friends; and during the boom times when 
such lavish parties for the debutantes and 
others were given even in summer, I 
worked in an office where at times 14 indi- 
viduals were employed. In all this work, 
most of the directions had to be given in 
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arren, inc. 


Jay L. 


.. with the new, important 


GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 


MODEL D-1 UNIT 


The Model D>1 is a compact, portable, low- 
priced unit designed for home as well as school. 
Balanced Hearing can be achieved through 
Gated Compression Amplification in this model. 
Can be used with Radio, Phonograph or Tele- 
vision and produces excellent tone qualities. 
Truly an important aid in unifying the handi- 
capped child or adult with the entire family. 
Engineered to allow use of two additional dy- 
namic headphones—al! operated at full output 
of 140db with less than 2% distortion. Every 
desirable feature is incorporated in this unit. 


MODEL T-1 UNIT 


This unit is especially adaptable to assisting in 
developing sound and speech awareness, stimu- 
lating auditory receptiveness, teaching environ. 
mental sounds through records, developing 
sound discrimination and encouraging normal 
listening habits in the home. For group train- 
ing six headsets may be used at one time. Spe- 
cial emphasis may, be placed upon live-voice 
speech training, discrimination of speech and 


sound memory, retaining and developing speech 
and sound perception. 


MODEL T-2 UNIT 


Here’s another Warren first you should see be- 
fore making a selection. It is a professional 
unit engineered to meet your every requirement 
in, teaching and rehabilitating the hard of hear- 
ing or profoundly deaf. Designed to evaluate 
the residual hearing; the unit will accommodate 
from one to twenty students where high in- 
tensity level is required. Protects the ear against 
all suddenly loud extraneous sounds. A_ unit 
with two-way monitoring — microphone sensi- 
tivity controls — masking inputs — mixing — 
normal ear action for comfortable listening. 


Write today for further 
information and prices. 
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NO. WABASH AVE. ILL. 


rm verry DEAF 


suri HEAR 


Wonderfully with My 


ENITH MINIATURE” 
HEARING AID 


Don’t let deafness kill the joys of living. Let a 
. Zenith you, too, can 
hisper. Here’s Zenith’s amazing guarantee— 
3200.00 hearing aid, IN YOUR OPINION, out- 
performs Zenith’s single-unit 
id i i or economy, your — (un- 
der out Neuen, AND 
. Only .00 com 
SOLE HEARING AID NEED 
SELL FOR MORE THAN $75 IN OUR CON- 
SIDERED OPINION. No Receiver Button in the 
Ear—Device available if hearing loss permits. For 
authorized Zenith Hearing Aid Dealer in your lo- 
cality, consult your classified telephone book; or 
write us for complete coast-to-coast dealer list. Free 
descriptive literature on request. 


Makers of World Famous Zenith Radio, FM and Television Sets 


Zenith Radio Corpore’ion 
Hearing Aid Division—Dept. 1251 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, lil. : 


# Please send me free, details and complete descriptive f 
1 literature (including time payment plan) and list of local i 
dealers | may contact on the $75 Zenith “Miniature.” # 


Name. 
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writing, and what special knowledge I had 
was of use. 

Just now I often feel pretty well left 
out, as the younger people hold the field. 
1 keep busy in various ways, and have 
taken up writing again, as in the long ago 
I often sold stories and ariicles. 

Perhaps I might have kept a residue of 
hearing if I had persisted in using aids. 
An aunt of mine who was very lively, so- 
cial, and amusing, used one of those 
French shell horns all her life; but she did 
not mind making people shout at her, while 
I have always had a foolish shyness. 

Yours with great admiration, 
JANE Provost, New York 


The mention of Miss Provost’s aunt who 
used the French shell horn reminds me of 
Mary Virginia Davis of Columbus, Ohio, 
whose sudden death was announced in ihe 
October Votta Review. The first time I 
met her, she was flourishing one of those 
horns, and she carried it as gallantly as a 
flag. She came into a large meeting of the 
American Hearing Society in Washington, 
D. Cy sailing down the aisle, stopping to 
speak to friends on one side or the other, 
presenting her trumpet with the utmost 
aplomb. Nothing daunted her, and her 
brave spirit and brilliant mind attracted 
so many friends and established so many 
interests that she led a rich life, in spite 
of her deprivations. I always enjoyed get- 
ting letters from her, and it is hard to real- 
ize that I shall not have any more of those 
delightful, hastily typed, scribbled-over 
pages, with their jumble of wit and knowl- 
edge and personal asides. 

There are a lot of brave deaf people who 
are taking it on the chin and managing to 
get much out of life without whining; pre- 
senting their hearing aids or their trumpets 
with undiminished savoir faire, or, where 
there is no: hearing, making do with lip- 
reading and actually -having a good time 
at it. Somehow, it seems to me that 
Michael Eagar with his soundless Mona is 
the climax and epitome of all this courage 
and this insouciant “making do.” 

I think his quotation from Olive Schrei- 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


BURGESS 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “battery” in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 

You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “B” Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “‘B’s"’ for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BATTERY 


COM PANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Huusehold Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door récreation and games. 


GEORGE T. PRATT, M.A., Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 


der the direction of the Principal and 


Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


' Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 
Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 
LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
Marianna Macom 


ber Price $5.00 | - 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$13.50 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III _ $38.50 
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ner, too, makes a fitting comment on the 
close of a bewildering and frightening year. 
Let’s have it again: 

“When I lie down worn out, other men 
will stand, young and fresh. By the steps 
that I have cut, they will climb. By the 
stair that I have built, they will mount. 
They will never know the name of the man 
who made them .. . . But they will mount, 
and on my work they will climb, and by 
my stair.” 

That answers all the pessimism and all 
the cynicism engendered of hatred and mis- 
understanding. It gives us something to 
face toward in 1951. 

Again, Merry Christmas to everybody, 
all around the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 


Abstract 
(From page 549) 


mindedness of so many of our deaf stu- 
dents is accentuated in our schools. We 
tend to use the words which the students 
already know, rather than new ones which 
have a slightly different meaning. The 
word “adoration” generally becomes 
“love”; yet we all know there is a differ- 
ence in meaning. Likewise, the word “de- 
test” generally becomes “hate” almost in- 
stantly, although they differ slightly in 
meaning. In such translations we may tend 
to make our pupils still more concrete in 
their thinking. Mrs. Alexander Graham 
Bell, deaf from the age of four, said that 
her teacher, Miss True, never once “talked 
down” to her. Miss Edith Nelson, who was 
deaf and for many years on the faculty at 
Gallaudet College, said she always divided 
the speakers in the college assemblies into 
two groups: those who, because the audi- 
ence was made up of deaf people, used 
words of one syllable; and those who, re- 
gardless of the fact that the audience was 
deaf, used words just as they would in any 
speech to a group of hearing people. 
Dr. Gladys S. Pugh has said: 


There is some evidence that deaf children have 
often become more efficient in reading study type 
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Need not worn ear! 


NEW HEARING AID 


: Compare this tiny new receiver with preceding one. 


“*No other hearing aid receiver known to 
Audivox hearing experts comes even — 


A revolutionary new hearing aid—Audivox 
Super 67, based on Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories designs—offers advantages never be- 
fore available to the hard of hearing. It has a 
receiver so tiny it has been called a “modern 
miracle.” 


So easy to conceal! 


You'll be delighted at the way the new Super 67 
receiver can be hidden from sight! Scarcely larger 
in diameter than an ordinary shirt button, it 
need not be worn in the ear at all, but may be 
connected to it by a hardly visible plastic tube. 
No cord or button need show. 


SUPER 67 


WITH THE “MODERN 
MIRACLE” RECEIVER 


A Product of Audivox, Inc., Successor to 
Western Efectric HEARING AID DIVISION 


Aupivox, INC., Dept. V-12 


WITH THE 


More overtones 

Along with its tiny receiver, the new Super 67 
covers a frequency range that is far, far wider— 
and it reproduces more overtones—than any 
other aid known to Audivox. It is overtones that 
give voices a distinctive character, that make 
listening to music a pleasure. 

Audivox Super 67 is equipped to provide power 
to spare. It’s economical, too—costs less than a 
cent an hour to operate! 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new Super 67. 
(You’ll find him listed under “‘Hearing Aids’’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
“‘Audivox Hearing Aids’’ or ‘“‘Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 


Free Booklets Available 


| 259 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


| Please send me your free booklets about the 
new Audivox Super 67. 
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Zone. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


HEARING NEWS 


A Monthly Magazine Featuring 


Articles on Every Phase of Hearing Loss 


Prevention Conservation Rehabilitation 


$3.00 a year Single copies 25c 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 14th Street, N. W. Washington 5, D. C. 


Now Ready 
NEW LESSONS IN 


LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 


Lipreading Principles and Practise 
by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 
This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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material than in reading recreational or narrative 
types, which is not generally true for hearing 
children. Many deaf children are especially weak 
in ability to do efficient skimming.* 

I am wondering if Dr. Pugh has not 
touched quite accurately one particular 
phase of our teaching. So much of the 
reading that our deaf students do comes 
from textbooks and textbooks only. We 
say “but we do try to get them to read 
outside of class,” but so often it results 
only in reading the comics or the sports 
page. I have often wondered if it might 
not be a good idea to read more plays in 
school. | know we make use of plays in 
our assembly programs, but what I have in 
mind is making use of them in class as 
reading material. The little magazine, 
Plays, published at 8 Arlington St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., would meet this need in many 
ways, I believe. It gives plays for Junior 
High and older groups, for intermediates, 
for primary grades, and for vocational 
guidance. Inasmuch as deaf people cannot 
hear the conversation of hearing people. 
why not give them virtually the same thing 
in plays? It certainly should help in the 
idiomatic English which proves to be such 
a stumbling block for the deaf pupil. I am 
wondering, if our pupils read more articles 
containing conversation by hearing people. 
if it might not help them to become more 
proficient in recreational and _ narrative 
types of reading, and possibly a bit more 
abstract in their thinking. Also, I believe 
that if our students read more conversa- 
tion it might help them to become more 
proficient in reading the lips. We all know 
that each of us makes use of three vocabu- 
laries: a reading vocabulary, a writing vo- 
cabulary, and a speaking vocabulary. Too 
often we use the reading and writing vo- 
cabulary in our teaching, and then wonder 
why it is difficult for pupils to understand 
a conversation outside of the classroom. 
Too often, I believe, it is because we have 
shifted to a new vocabulary, which we have 
overlooked in teaching. It seems to me 
that a greater emphasis on the speaking 
vocabulary of hearing people as found in 


*Pugh, Gladys 8. ‘‘Teaching Reading to the Deaf,” 
Am. Ann. of the Deaf, Vol. 90, No. 2, p. 183. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


O. Box 2044 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 

- tences and play exercises are within 
the child’s range $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading $2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes... $3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and If, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 
Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
Seattle 11, Wash.___| 
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plays might help a deaf child. As Olga 
Bridgman has said, a deaf child’s “lack 
of vocabulary tends to limit his range of 
ideas, and his ability to understand rela- 
tions can include only seen relationships.” 
The close association between ideas and 
abstract thought is too self evident for fur- 
ther comment. 

Dr. Cord Orvey Wells, in his study “The 
Development of Abstract Language Con- 
cepts in Normal and in Deaf Children” at 
the University of Chicago in 1942, attempt- 
ed to trace the development of certain ab- 
stract language forms in normal children 
and in deaf children, and to make compari- 
sons of this development during a period 
of approximately four years. The study 
was concerned primarily with the usage of 
abstract nouns and words of a relational 
character, conjunctions, prepositions, and 
relative pronouns. He was interested in 
the importance of hearing as related to the 
growth of abstract language. The most 
meaningful finding of the entire study is 
the very obvious retardation of the deaf 
subjects in the development of abstract lan- 
guage. In general the deaf pupils were 
equal to hearing students in concrete 
words, but from four to five grades below 
in understanding abstract words. Dr. Wells 
said that, from the evidence at hand, he 
certainly was not prepared to say this fac- 
tor of difference was intelligence. I be- 
lieve it is in our teaching. 

Many of our deaf students have a ten- 
dency to regard everything in life as en- 
tirely black or white, while in truth I would 
be inclined to say there actually was far 
more that was gray. For this reason, teach- 
ing our older students in college the differ- 
ence between the absolute mean and the 
relative mean is difficult. No doubt. this 
same tendency is to be found among hear- 
ing pupils, but I believe it is accentuated 
among our deaf students. And very prob- 
ably if you and I had been unable to hear 
family and group conversation, we too 
would take the world far more literally 
than we do. Being deaf, in a world of 
sound, is indeed an extremely literal ex- 
perience. 
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IN LESS THAN 5-MINUTES 


YOUR HEARING PROBLEM / 


MAY BE SOLVED 


WITH THE NEW 


PARAVOX 
Tiny-MYTE 
Hearing-Aid! 


573 


ACTUAL SIZE 


In A Matter of Minutes You May Discover A 
New, and Truly Wonderful Hearing Happiness— 


The kind of hearing you’ve waited and yearned fer! 


YES, almost the instant you try a new PARAVOX Tiny- 
MYTE Hearing Aid, you may discover, as thousands already 
have, the gratifying answer to your hearing problem. 


Regardless of how long you've had a hearing loss, or how 
severe it may be, PARAVOX may give you an entirely new 
conception of hearing aid performance. 


You'll marvel at its clear natural-like reproduction of sounds, 
voices, music. You'll quickly note the absence of annoying 
background noises. You'll find that you are hardly aware that 
you're wearing an aid, because the PARAVOX Tiny-MYTE 
is so small, so light, and so comfortable. YET the amazing 
power of this tiny set may easily compensate for the severest 
hearing loss. 


IF YOU'RE DISCOURAGED—don't give up until you've asked 
the friendly PARAVOX Consultant in your community for a 
FREE Trial and Demonstration of the New PARAVOX Tiny- 
MYTE Hearing Aid. 


(For your Paravox Dealer’s name—see the “Where to 
Buy” section of your local telephone directory.) 


NO OTHER HEARING AID HAS 
THIS IMPROVED FEATURE! 


It's the famous Paravox Internal Type 
Plastic Chassis — instantly removable 
and replaceable. Permits on-the-spot 
“one-minute” servicing. Protects against 
damage from bumps, dropping, etc. 
Provides greater dependability, resist- 
ance to moisture and shock. 


Manufactured by A RAV 0 X a Cc 2056 E. 4th ST., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St.. N. W. 
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Climb 
(From page 546) 


than the pronouncement of the words “po- 
liceman” or “bee.” The third level, the 
psychologist points out, is the most elemen- 
tary, since here sound serves neither as 
symbol nor warning but simply as the “au- 
ditory background.” Incidental noises such 
as the tick of the clock or the distant roar 
of traffic, even though we are unaware that 
we hear them, maintain our sense of being 
alive, declares Dr. Ramsdell. 

Dr. Ramsdell admits that the third level 
of hearing is not generally recognized, al.- 
though it is psychologically the most fun- 
damental of the auditory functions. He 
says that the loss of this relationship with 
the world is the prime cause of the well- 
recognized feeling of “deadness” and con- 
sequent depression which permeates the 
suddenly deafened and, to a lesser degree, 
those in whom deafness develops gradually. 

Of course, normal hearing includes all 
three levels at once. These diverse pro- 
cesses vary independently, sometimes with 
a predominance of one, sometimes of an- 
other, but there is usually an interweaving 
contribution from each in the pattern of 
hearing. Yet the primitive level is the most 
basic, the least objective and the least 
structured of the three, since it relates to 
the world somewhere below the level of 
clear consciousness and perception. 

After studying Dr. Davis’s book, I un- 
derstood more clearly why I had reacted 
the way I did to my mastoiditis. My band- 
age turban made me look different, so | 
felt different from my associates. My new- 
ly-acquired “cotton ears” cut me off not 
only from the chatter of my friends but 
also from those common warning signals 
such as the familiar clang of the trolley bell, 
the gong announcing a new class period. 
and the automotive “honk.” I know now 
that my feelings of deep depression were 
due, at least partly, to my inability to hear 
the shuffle of feet on a busy sidewalk, the 
splash of water in the tub, the whistle of 
wind through the trees, or the bird’s morn- 
ing call. 

I realize now why I resented taking 
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Teachers of Lipreading 


Boston 


New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

or Lip READING 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 


California 
Los Angeles 


Mrs. Lucetia M. Moors 
$21% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 


Mrs. FLORENCE A, SHARP 
1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 
Phone: Parkway 0708 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
Colorado 61 May Street 
Denver 
Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
829 
Phone: EAst 63 
Michigan 


Ypsilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKE BaABBITT 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. 
Phone: Mich. 7207 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss Bessie L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


Mrs. Epna K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 1700 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: HObart 7785 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Georgia Mrs. Susie F. 
Rome 162 South Clinton Street 


Miss ELizaBeTH KNOWLES Phone: Orange €-4050 


904 Darlington Way, Box 3838 
Paterson 1 
Mrs. MarGaret B. RICHARDSON 


182 Ellison St. 
Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 


Illinois 
Chicago 4 
Miss GerRTRUDP TORREY 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State St. 


Phone: Harrison 114 
New York 


New York 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
One West 85th St., Zone 24 
Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Maywood 

Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. 

Phone: Maywood 7543 


Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LuNNA BRYANT 


3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Miss Mary PAvLinge RALLI 
Mrs. A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHogss R. MURRAY 
842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
886 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss S. LOFCHIE 


Rm. 702, Miss MARGARET DUNN 
Falaise Estate 


419 Boyiston St., Zone 16 
Phone: Ke. 6.3406 Phone: Port Washington 7-2745-J 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Syracuse 7 


Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss ELIzABETH G. DELANY 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A, BuUDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 8 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trasz 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. Stack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
1205 Pendleton Street 3 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Louise HILLYER 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MARJORIE Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Mrs. P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M, STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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“MIRACLE 
ELECTRONIC 
EAR” 

HIDES 
DEAFNESS 


Transmits Even Whispers 
With Startling Clarity! 


© Now—a new way to hear with- 
out any button showing in the ear— 
without dangling battery wires 
—without clumsy separate battery 
packs! A way that has rendered 
old-style hearing aids obsolete 
almost overnight. 

Today Beltone’s ‘‘Miracle 
Electronic Ear” is enabling thou- 
sands to hear clearly again—even 
whispers. Actually enables you 
to hide your deafness while 
bringing amazing new intensity 
and clarity of sound. 


@Qrceen@> Find out about this new 
electronic “‘miracle”’ to- 


{ COUNCIL ON 
PHYSICAL 
A\ MEDICINE 


olton MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill, 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 

1450 W. 19th St., cago &, Illinois 
Please send me (in plain wrapper) your 
new FREE Book on DEAFNESS and 
the “Miracle Electronic Ear.” 


The Volta Review 


speech lessons and why, for a short period, 
I didn’t wish to wear an aid. I have learned 
to analyze my reactions and to determine 
why I felt as I did in these several crises. 
With a growing understanding of these 
things, I have found it possible to develop 
positive rather than negative attitudes. | 
am ready to believe that a handicap can be 
a challenge to a rich and happy life. 

After graduation from college in 1948, 
I began working as a newspaper reporter. 
a position I still enjoy. I am firmly con- 
vinced that the use of a hearing aid by 
those who can profit by it is a social duty. 
In fact, I am no longer conscious of the 
little button in my ear, and take it for 
granted that the aid is going to function 
properly so that I may “cover” all stories 
assigned me. Occasionally, a battery burns 
out in the middle of a speech and I cannot 
leave the assembly. It is then that I realize 
even more how utterly dependent I am 
upon this instrument. 

Having been a newspaper reporter for 
two years, | am certain that I tackled a 
new job among strange people with no 
greater difficulties than those that might be 
encountered by a college graduate boast- 
ing a complete store of senses. 

Working with diverse youth groups has 
given me additional practical experience in 
facing my impairment realistically. When 
one of my Brownie Scouts, Cub Scouts, or 
Sunday School class members asks, “Why 
do you wear that thing in your ear, 
Janie?” I can say confidently and simply, 
“So I can hear you better.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once observed, 
“There is a crack in everything God has 
made.” My hearirg deficiency, which I no 
longer consider a handicap, is my “crack.” 
It is really easy now to say to myself most 
casually, “I’m hard of hearing, so what?” 


Congress 
(From page 544) 
join me in sending our sincere compli- 
ments to our colleagues throughout the 
world and our hope that we may one day 
welcome them here in America. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. . 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 

_ Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus . 


For further information address 


DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c¢ extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


NEW CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
will open at Riverside in the fall of 1951. Teachers 
salary scale $2,916 to $4,740. Starting salary dependent 
on training and experience. Apply to Dr. Richard G. 
Brill, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


WANTED for September 1951—Primary oral teachers 
for the deaf and two speech and hearing therapists 
for public school classes; also a colored speech and 
hearing therapist. Excellent salaries. Marie Elliott 
Sweet, 1830 Ling Ave., Shreveport, La. 


Just Off The Press 
LANGUAGE 


FOR THE PRESCHOOL DEAF CHILD 


By Grace Harris LassMAN 


with Forewords by S. R. SILVERMAN and 
Harriet A. MONTAGUE 


Part 1!—Fundamentals of the Training 
of the Child 


Part Il—Activities for Language De- 
velopment 
Part I1I—The Nursery School for Deaf 
Children and Parent Educa- 
tion 
Many Attractive Illustrations 


Language is the keystone upon which 
education of the deaf depends 


The author has had years of experi- 
ence working with both parents and 
preschool children at the John Tracy 
Clinic. 
Price $5.50 plus 12c for postage and 
handling. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Compiled by Joun A. FERRALL 


The Professor appeared one morning among 
his colleagues with hie face cut in several ‘places, 
and adorned with court plaster. He looked as 
though he had been shaved by a hoe. One of 
his friends asked what had happened. He re- 
plied: “I was shaved by a man this morning who 
is, | suppose, a little above being a barber. I 
know, to my own knowledge, that he went to 
Cambridge, and spent several years in foreign 
universities. I know, too, that he has contributed 
scientific articles to our best magazines, and has 
numbered among his friends men of the highest 
social standing. And yet,” he said, “he cannot 
shave a man decently.” 

“But what is he a barber for,” asked one of 
the company, “if he has all those accomplish- 
ments?” 

“He isn't,” replied the professor. “I shaved 
myself this morning;”—Church Management. 


Latest Joke in Budapest, inspired by the 
self-confessions at Communist trials: 

One day the high commissioner of police or- 
dered a detective to learn whether a skeleton 
standing in his office was really the skeleton of 
Attila, the fifth-century King of the Huns. The 
detective took away the skeleton. Several days 
later he returned with all that was left—a few 
splinters of bone. 

“The skeleton is really that of Attila,” he said. 

“How did you confirm it?” asked the police 
chief. The detective answered proudly, “He con- 
fessed.”—-Newsweek. 


The Ready Answer:—The mistress was not 
at all pleased with the careless manner in which 
the new maid looked after the house. She de- 
cided she would illustrate. Calling the maid she 
said, indicating the corner of the room, “Look 
at that large cobweb there, Mary. How do you 
account for it?” The maid looked, but did not 
seem excited. “Why mum,” she said, “spiders 
make them things.” 


Harder: She says she loves to go out into the 
country and hear the trees whisper. 

Herring: Yes, that’s all right; but doesn’t she 
hate to hear the grass mown? 


Banker: A man who loans you an umbrella 
when the sun is shining; asks for it back at the 
first sprinkle of rain—and doesn’t even own the 
umbrella in the first place—Christian Observer. 


Hospitality: The art of making your guests 
feel at home when you wish they really were.— 
Houghton Line. 

Review of a Cook Book 
Vague in plot but clear in style, 
Its characters escape me. 
Flavor marks it all the while — 
And how it helped to shape me! 
—Louise Dyer Harris. 
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your doctor! 


Otarion proudly presents 
the NEW *“Whisperwate” 
Hearing Aid featuring the 


revolutionary NEW 


*Tone-O-matic control. 


Otarion, Inc. 
159 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
*Copyright 1950 —Otarion, Inc. 


Pat. 


Photograph by Bachrach, New York City 


GRADUATED WRIGHT ORAL 1948 
GRADUATED FROM AMBLER COLLEGE 1950 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 28 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


Head of School, M. E. WINSTON Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 
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